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FUNCTIONING UNITS IN HA(RH)NDEA(NG) SOCIETY 


GerorGE Devereux, Pu.D. 


University of California 


HE Ha(rh)ndea(ng)' are one of the so-called ‘‘Moi’’ tribes 


(Northern Division) of French Indo-China. "They inhabit 
the northwestern section of the district of Dakto, province of 
Kontum, Annam. They speak a Mon-Khmer language and are 
neither patrilineal nor matrilineal. They are known to the 
French as the ‘‘Sedang’’. 

The Tribe is a more or less loose linguistic unit, comprising 
many dialectal variations. Each dialect is ridiculed by the other 
members of the tribe. At the outer fringes it merges gradually 
into other tribal dialects. The ‘‘Reungao’’, believed until re- 
cently to be a tribe, have been considered mere ‘‘Borderers’’ by 
the Ha(rh)ndea(ng) and the Bahnar, belonging more or less 
to both tribes. The tribe is considered to be a unit by all 
its members. My informants referred to the Moi race as 
‘**Mngee kpe(n)’’ meaning: Persons breechcloth, in contradis- 


1 Phonetic system: 4, as in but; a, as between C and n in Cnossos; a°, as 
in raw; é, open e, as in French systéme; gy, as in French diamant; ng, nasal 
as in French rang; ty, as in French tiare; () letters in brackets are almost 
inaudible; _ under a letter (e.g., € or a) indicates length. 
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tinction to the trouser-wearing Annamites and the skirt-clad 
Laotians. This term means no more than the Naga term ‘‘Men 
who eat from the wooden platter’’. Raids outside of the tribe 
were permissible for any reason. Raids within the tribe were 
rare and occurred only when a village or group of villages had 
an injury to avenge. These raids were not fitted into the bi- 
annual ceremonially-conducted raiding system. A certain cul- 
tural uniformity is credited to the whole tribe, with due regard 
to local variations, which may even occur in the same village 
between two houses, both of whom trace their descent to the 
same ancestor four or five generations remote. The tribe never 
acted as a political unit. 

The Region. The concept of the region is loosely expressed 
by the native word Kon meaning ‘‘land’’ or ‘‘country’’. Kon 
Phalang means France. Kon Pata means ‘‘the land beyond 
[i. e., the river Bla(h)]’’ inhabited by a subdivision of the 
Ha(rh)ndea(ng), the Danja [or Ha(rh)ndea(ng) Danja). No 
formal raids occurred within the region. However the village 
of Tea-Ha, which terrorised the whole country and opposed sub- 
mission to the French, once sent a group of four or five men to 
kill in a neighboring village certain men who wanted to submit 
to the French. Cultural unity is believed to be complete, always 
making allowances for minor ceremonial and other discrepancies. 
Thus Tea-Ha does not make pottery because of a taboo, while 
most neighboring villages do. Often the whole region banded 
together to conduct a formal raid upon a neighboring tribe and 
rushed to the defence of any village within the region which 
was attacked. When the French raided and captured Tea-Ha 
four years ago the whole region came to the rescue of the besieged, 
and retreated only when it was observed that the justly famous 
fortifications of that village had fallen. The submission of one 
village in a region usually brings with itself the capitulation 
of the rest of the region. Trade is brisk within the region and 
special ceremonies of adoption or friendship are not considered 
necessary. Due to the similarity of law and custom, quarrels 
are settled by discussion and agreement. No region has a formal 
chief, but an aggressive village often takes the lead in warlike 
exploits. 
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The Village (native name Pley). The chief of the village is 
known as Kan Pley (Big Village). The village is the sum of 
all persons who drink the same water and whose fire-place souls 
reside within the village. Although not a few villages are called. 
‘*Kon ete.’’ (e. g., Kon Hmong) most villages are named after 
their water-supply (Tea Ha= Water Ha). If a village has 
two names (one of which is almost never used) this is due to the 
fact that the people drink from two springs. Tea-Ha may also 
be called Tea-Pre. It is never referred to as Tea-Pre, except in 
songs, where parallellism is relished. For example: 


“*Vanjoh Tea-Ha tu va 

Girl (s) (donot) (also polite for coition ) 
(Childless woman) Tea-Ha does not want 
‘*Vanjoh Tea-Pre_ ta ngue(n)”’ 

Girl (s) (donot) (wish) 


(Childless woman) Tea-Pre does not desire. 


Theoretically a group of houses which would impress the un- 
wary as being a village may actually be two villages. When I 
moved to Tea-Ha my house was nearer to the clubhouse than any 
other dwelling. Yet I was not a member of the village, because 
they had arranged in secret to build a special water-duct for 
me, and since I drank from that water-duct I was not a member 
of the village. Only after I was adopted by a family was I 
told to get water from their water-ducts. By that time they 
made sure I would observe their laws strictly and would not, 
through a sin of commission or omission, bring the ire of the 
spirits upon the village. Henceforth they were collectively 
responsible for my crimes to the spirits and my fire-place souk 
was automatically transferred to the hut of the family to which 
I belonged, although I continued to live in my own hunt. When 
a new house was built by that group a special fireplace was. 
assigned to me in the rice-cooking half of the house (see below) - 

The kan pley has no special powers, his role being to voice 
the collective feeling. He is usually the war-leader and the 
sacrificial priest at the village (meaning the war) sacrifices. 

Under French rule a Tyulang is the village chief. Usually 
he is a fool, designed to be the scape-goat. He is supposed to 
have powers, but dares not exercise them. 
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The breaches of taboos by any villager bring about reprisals 
by the spirits upon the whole village. Secret pre-marital or 
extramarital intercourse may result in the burning of the village 
by the spirits. The sinner must compensate the ‘‘mana”—like 
souls (mdhua pa®n=soul mana) of every villager after each 
sin, lest their souls should desert them in disgust. : 

The village is chiefly a political unit. Its shrine is the club- 
house. 

The House (Hngii, or else, when referring to a special house : 
Hpong; e. g., Hpong Kram: House crowded, the biggest house 
of Tea-Ha). The house is the agricultural unit. It owns the 
rice-fields collectively. Each man, woman and child is entitled 
to the same share in the rice-crops. Only those of the half of 
the house nearest to the house-chief ‘‘Kan hngu’’ (Big house) 
and to his wife (tyin) or wives, or oldest daughter live in the 
half of the house having rice-soul (mdadhua phae = soul shelled- 
rice), and so only they ean cook rice. The rest of the house 
is fed with rice cooked upon the hearth of the house-chief, and 
their mahua pla°’s reside in the hearth-stones of the. house-chief 
(Mahua plai® = soul fireplace). The souls of the inhabitants of 
the other half of the house live in their own family fire-places. 

They till the rice-fields (the tyek) collectively. Agricultural 
- rituals connected with rice are performed by the house as a 
unit, under the leadership of the tyin. The beneficial effects of 
the sacrifice of the planting-ceremony buffalo, even though 
bought and killed usually by one house only, extend to the 
whole village, through invitations issued to the inhabitants of 
the other houses to participate at the feast. Both at planting 
and at harvest magic efforts are made to induce the rice-souls 
of the other villages to come and dwell with them, in order to 
increase their crops. But, as a native informant pointed out, 
since the other villages also try to lure away their rice-souls, 
they about break even. 

Should crops fail over several years a new tyin is chosen, the 
rice-soul of the old one being considered insufficient or exhausted. 

The breaking up of a house into two or more houses is more 
often envisaged than carried out. Although Ngya stole the 
tyin’s chicken, and although he and his next of kin were con- 
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sidered lazy as far as co-operation in the rice-fields was concerned, 
and although Ngya in turn complained that the tyin did not 
give him enough rice (he lived in the wrong half of the house), 
and although all of them were anxious to divide the house, they 
could not do it, because they had just bought collectively a 
buffalo for a planting-feast. 

Breaches of taboo connected with agriculture (rice) and cer- 
tain breaches of other taboos involving the desecration of the 
house are remedied by the collective action of the house, both 
ceremonial and legal. 

The house is chiefly an agricultural unit. 

The Kin as such is not a functioning unit in the positive sense. 
First of all the kin is usually concentrated in the same house or 
village, and the house or village affiliations take precedence. 
When Big and Little Tea Ha were re-united by administrative 
orders after their subjection by the French, many restrictions 
were imposed on Little Tea-Ha for the sake of the village. They 
were, for instance, forbidden to keep their buffalo-skulls in their 
house, and had to leave them on their porch. Not until their 
first house rotted and had to be replaced by a new one did they 
bring their buffalo skulls into the house and hang them up on 
the central post. And yet the two villages had separated but 
recently and Little Tea Ha had many very close relatives in 
Big Tea Ha, especially in Hpong Kram previously referred to. 

The kin however does function negatively. No kinsman, by 
blood, marriage or adoption, can eat from the animal paid by a 
fellow kinsman to another person as a fine, since it involves 
‘‘cannibalism’’. This restriction is lifted if the person thus 
fined consents first to commit ‘‘autophagy’’ by eating of the 
animal first. ‘‘If he consents to eat himself, why should I not 
eat him too?’’ they argue. Kinsmen cannot fine each other with 
livestock, since the livestock would have to be eaten. When 
A-Ngye had to pay the fine of a pig to her uncle Ndue(n) for 
having pre-marital relations with a man during a feast, while 
Ndue(n)’s buffalo-skull was still fresh, she paid him a skirt 
instead of a pig which Ndue(n) would in due time trade in for 
a pig, thus circumventing the danger of ‘‘cannibalism’’ within 
the kin. ‘‘Cannibalism’’ can also be circumvented by fictitious 
‘‘autophagy’’. Ndiap of Tum-Roa(ng) sold one of his wives 
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for the standard price of a slave: five buffaloes. Faced with the 
problem of eating the buffaloes, he and his wives hung upon 
their necks little gourds carved into the likeness of a face, sup- 
posed to represent the sold wife, and fed bits of meat to the 
gourds. The sold wife having thus ‘‘consented’’ to commit 
‘‘autophagy’’ they were free to ‘‘eat her in the shape of a 
buffalo’. Kinsmen, it may be added, owe each other help and 
protection within reasonable limits. 

The Family. The group composed of man, wife, children and 
unmarried males belonging to that family compose the family- 
unit. They possess a hearth of their own. The bachelors who 
sleep in the clubhouse eat at the hearth of their family, and 
their fire-place souls reside either in the hearth of their family 
‘(if the family lives in the distaff side of the house) or in the 
tyin’s fire-place. 

The family owns the garden (ilang) and its crops: maize, 
onions, yam, sweet potatoes, ete. It performs no ritual in con- 
nection with the gardening, no rituals being required. It acts 
as a unit in illness not due to causes involving the village or 
the house, and performs the ceremonies conducive to recovery. 
The head of the family is the more forceful of the spouses. 
Women are more violent and assault their husbands more often 
than vice-versa. The women clothe the family by weaving the 
china-grass of their gardens. Men contribute the game they 
have shot. 

The groom who moves into the bride’s house has to buy her 
mother’s milk so that his children shall have mother-milk to 
suckle. Conversely the bride who moves into the groom’s house 
performs the same purchasing ritual. The new members of the ! 
family are made automatically members of the house, and share 
in the rice-crops. They can become kan hngii (e. g., Lo from 
Tea Pley) and even kan pley (e. g., Mbrao from Kon-Ngou). | 
The departing persons have to compensate the house for the loss 
suffered, through a sacrifice, the soul of the sacrificed beast going 
to augment the souls of the villagers of the village which he or 
she leaves. (These beasts are killed by clubbing or by other 
bloodless means, since drawing blood with iron means surrender- 
ing the souls of the beasts to the spirits, such as in the case of 
planting ceremonies, etc.) 
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The family is an economic and medical unit. It can also act 
legally if it is numerous or rich enough to side effectively with 
such of its members as are involved in litigations. 

Slaves are members of the family. 

The Individual (mngee = person) owns his personal property 
- and his live-stock. Buffaloes, if meant for sacrifices, are usually 
owned by share-holders. The individual functions only as a 
trouble-maker, whenever he functions as an individual. He 
breaks taboos, steals, causes quarrels, commits incest, ete. He 
is a shaman, a successful and oppressive trader, a bully or a 
criminal. Socially he exists as an individual only as a trouble- 
maker. If he makes no trouble he ceases to function as an in- 
dividual. If he refuses to pay his fines and / or atone otherwise 
for his objectionable activities he may leave the village or be 
forced to leave and pra® hrkay (=make board). He abandons 
his mahud pla® and thereby his human status, goes to live in the 
forest, and can there without interference continue to live in- 
cestuously with his sister, ete. Such persons are ostracised with 
admiration, and are credited with exception madhud pa°n (= soul 
mana), which expresses itself in the fact that they usually be- 
come rich and return to the village, paying past fines and 
humiliating everyone through their wealth. 

They have no difficulty in getting rich, since they do not have 
to brew alcohol with most of their crop, sacrifice beasts, etc., 
and are not preyed upon by jealous shamans always anxious to 
order sacrifices when anyone is too successful in animal hus- 
bandry. (The last argument, may it be said emphatically, is a 
purely native one, and one expressed very forcibly). 

The individual in other words is mainly a trouble-unit. 

The above classification is not untested. It was first pieced 
together by me while still in the field, and submitted to the 
native informants, who thoroughly agreed with every detail. 
It may be mentioned that I very often discussed with them my 
own conclusions and met with either approval or disapproval, 
both well motivated and convincing. The above discussion is 
therefore composed of checked and cross-checked facts, obtained 
in the usual way, during eighteen months of continuous field- 
work in a small region, which facts are assembled into a 
system which has been discussed with and approved by my best 
informants. 
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A NOTE ON SICILIAN CROSS-COUSIN MARRIAGE * 


VINCENZO PETRULLO 
Washington, D.C. 


S recently as twenty years ago, and to some extent it may 

still be true, the Sicilian peasants considered cross-marriage 
as the most desirable union. It was strictly prohibited by the 
Catholic Church and by law, and, they themselves had the super- 
stition that the participants would not live long after the cere- 
mony. Nevertheless for sentimental and economic reasons 
brothers and sisters pledged their children to each other. 
Actually such a union took place but seldom. 

The peasants distinguished parallel cousins on the father’s 
side from all others. The children of two brothers were referred 
to as ‘‘fratelli-cugini’’, or, ‘‘fratelli-carnali’’, depending on the 
local dialect. In English these terms can be translated as 
“*brother-cousins’’, and ‘‘flesh-cousins’’. Marriage between 
‘them was considered incest in the same degree as brother-sister 
marriage and was, of course, prohibited. Such cousins treated 
each other as brothers and sisters and had over each other all the 
prerogatives, social and economic of that closer relationship. 
For instance, if a girl had no actual brothers these cousins took 
her under their protection and she in return respected their 
wishes in respect to herself as if they were her real brothers. 

The children of two sisters were not considered to be bound to 
each other by strong blood ties, but more through the senti- 
mental attachment of the mothers. This applied also to cross- 
cousins. 


* This brief note by Dr. Petrullo and the following two even briefer ones 
by Father De Luca and the editor are being published chiefly with the hope 
that further investigation may be made along these lines which might 
possibly net more ample returns. No one of the three of us has happened 
to see anything on the subject of preferential marriage among southern 
Europeans in the literature, although we have made no search through the 
sources. Perhaps the subject has already been studied and the results 
published in southern European folk studies. The data by Father De Luca, 
minoring in anthropology with the editor, and by the editor, are presented 
merely as stray bits of information picked up in conversation with Italian 
friends, without any attempt at investigation or research proper—Ebrvor. 


| 
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To understand the distinction made by the Sicilian peasants 
we must look into their concepts of parenthood. According to 
their belief, in procreation the male transmits to the female the 
complete seed which is then nourished by the female until it 
matures. Therefore all real blood inheritance is through the 
father. The mother merely plays the passive role of nurse. 
Consequently the children of two brothers are considered to be 
brothers and sisters, and to explain the relationship we have the 
two terms mentioned above, ‘‘brother-cousins,’’ ‘‘flesh-cousins’’. 
Since the mother does nothing but feed the baby, marriage 
between her children and the children of her sister or brother 
is permissible, and desirable. aes 

There were two reasons for cross-cousin marriage preference : 
sentimental and economic. A brother and sister deeply attached 
to each other, or two sisters, desiring to perpetuate this bond, 
would pledge each other’s children in marriage. Often there 
was the desire to keep in the immediate family whatever property 
they possessed. The girl’s dowry, which in a way might repre- 
sent the dowry that the mother had brought to her husband, 
would go to the mother’s original family. 

I have found the same sentiments as those above expressed by 
members of the lower classes in Latin-America. They also use 
‘*primo-hermano’’ to distinguish the relationship of cousins 
whose fathers were brothers, and all others. Cross-cousin mar- 
riage is common especially in the interior. They also have the 
same understanding of the biological mechanism of procreation. 
A few lower-class Russian Jews with whom I have talked seem 
to have the same concept, and I have heard that it is common 
among the Arabs also. There is a possibility therefore that the 
institution of cross-cousin marriage may have been common in 
the Mediterranean basin at one time. 


| 
| 7 
| 
| 
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THE CROSS-COUSIN RELATIONSHIP IN NAPLES 


Rev. THomas De Luca, O.F.M. 
Washington, D.C. 


OME time ago I was chatting with a friend of mine who was 

born in the.vicinity of Naples, Italy, but who has been a 
resident of the United States for the last forty-five years. In 
the course of the conversation he mentioned that he had been 
brought up with the notion that there is a difference between 
parallel and cross cousins. He does not consider that his sister’s 
offspring are as closely related to his own as are those of his 
brother. He called attention to the surname as evidence of a 
difference. So ingrained was his belief in the difference that 
he marveled that anyone should hold any other view. 

In how far this conception of difference between parallel and 
cross cousins may give rise to preferential marriage he did not 
say. In how far, too, it may hark back to primitive days, it 
would be hazardous to speculate. But the existence of the idea 
of difference might suggest a promising field for fuller 
investigation. 


PREFERENTIAL MARRIAGE IN ITALY 
JoHN M. Cooper 


HIS brief note is the outcome, not of any systematic investi- 

gation, but merely of a brief session with a couple of very 
intelligent Italians, natives of Italy, now living in Washington, 
D. C. It is presented, with apologies for its sketchiness, but 
with the hope that some one interested may make serious ex- 
plorations in the field. 

My two friends gave me the following information. One of 
them, of Tuscan birth, told me that cousins do marry at times. 
He himself is married to a parallel cousin, the daughter of his 
father’s brother. The other friend, Sicilian by birth but 
familiar with Neapolitan ways as well, informed me that the 
term ‘‘ fratello cugino ’’ is used in Naples to denote both parallel 
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and cross first cousins, but not, so far as he knew, in Messina, 
Sicily. He further stated that in certain cases there is a pref- 
erence in Sicily for marriage between the children of two 
brothers, in order to keep property within the family. Neither 
of my two friends knew of any distinctive terms for cross and 
parallel cousins respectively. 

Until and unless further data on preferential marriage in 
southern Europe are available, it would be premature to suggest 
a genetic relationship between the above Sicilian preferential 
marriage with the father’s brother’s daughter and the same type 
of preferential marriage so widespread among the Arabs and in 
northern Africa (Cf., e. g. C. G. and B. Z. Seligman, The 
Kababish, Harvard African Studies, II, 132, 137; E. Wester- 
marck, Wit and Wisdom of Morocco, 71-72; same, Hist. Human 
Marriage, N. Y., 1932, ii, 69-70), but at least the possibility may 
be kept in mind. 


SOME ANTHROPOLOGICAL BOOKS OF 1936 


JoHN M. Cooper 


HE following works, selected from the 1936 output in 
anthropology, are listed as particularly suitable for college 
libraries and for readers interested, but not professionally en- 
gaged, in anthropology. For the fuller technical lists the 
current files of such periodicals as the American Anthropologist, 
Anthropos, and Ethnologischer Anzeiger should be consulted. 
All works listed were published in 1936, unless otherwise noted. 
Two excellent general introductions to anthropology made 
their appearance during 1936: Ralph Linton, The Study of Man, 
D. Appleton-Century, New York-London, pp. 503, and Frans 
M. Olbrechts, Ethnologie: Inleiding tot de studie der primitieve 
beschaving, N. V. Standaard—Boekhandel, Antwerpen, pp. 342. 
In both works the major space is given to cultural anthropology. 
Linton devotes his chief attention to social culture (omitting 
material and religious culture as well as archaeology and ling- 
uistics) and to the more important approaches or schools of con- 
temporary anthropology. His treatment is marked by origin- 
ality, freshness, and sanity. Chapter 4 on mentality is weak. 
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Let us hope that an English translation of Olbrechts’ splendid 
Ethnologie may appear, so that it may be accessible to wider 
circles of readers. Meanwhile all can profit at least by the very 
useful bibliographical guide, including a bibliography of anthro- 
pological bibliographies, on pp. 276-89. 

V. Gordon Childe, Man Makes Himself, Watts, London, pp. 
275, written for the general reader, is a reconstruction, mostly 
from the archaelogical evidence, of the prehistory of Occidental 
culture up from the paleolithic through the ‘‘ neolithic revolu- 
tion’’ and ‘‘urban revolution’’ to the dawn of history and a 
little beyond. Emphasis is upon the dynamies of cultural devel- 
opment, upon the cultural forces that brought about the two 
great ‘‘revolutions’’. All in all, a brilliant and most readable 
achievement in popularization, by a recognized authority. 

Three ‘‘pan-American’’ volumes of note are: R. H. Lowie, 
ed., Essays in Anthropology Presented to A. L. Kroeber, Univ. 
of Calif. Press, Berkeley, Calif., pp. 433; Luis Pericot y Garcia, 
América Indigena, tomo 1, El hombre americano: Los pueblos 
de América, Salvat Editores, Barcelona, pp. 732; Pablo Martinez 
del Rio, Los origenes americanos, Porrua Hermanos, Mexico, D. 
F., pp. 277. The Kroeber ‘‘ Festschrift’? contains 36 papers, 
by as many scholars, mostly American, on a variety of topics 
within the field of American anthropology. Pericot’s work is 
the first volume of an ambitious summary of the anthropology 
of the American Indian, the most ambitious since the appearance 
two decades ago of Wissler’s American Indian. This first 
volume, richly illustrated with about 350 plates, cuts, and dis- 
tribution maps, covers chiefly the physical anthropology and 
origin of the Indian and a descriptive sketch (including habitat, 
name, somatology, language, origin and history) of each im- 
portant tribe or group of tribes for the whole continent. A . 
splendid selected bibliography closes the work. A promised 
second volume will deal with culture. Del Rio’s study, less 
bulky in volume and less ambitious in scope, is a very successful 
treatment, for the general reader, of that live and knotty prob- 
lem, the antiquity and origin of the Indian and of his culture. 

Father Morice Vanoverbergh, The Isneg Life Cycle, 1, Birth, 
Edueation, and Daily Routine, Publ. Cath. Anthrop. Conf., v. 3, 
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no. 2, pp. 81-186, Washington, is a noteworthy contribution to 
moral culture, one of the most thorough studies in all anthro- 
pological literature of the moral code (both content and motiva- 
tion) of any single people. The Isneg are a rice-growing people 
of Northern Luzon, Philippine Islands. 

Those interested in the lower nomads and their culture, the 
pygmies in particular, will heartily weleome the following two 
works: Paul Schebesta, Der Urwald ruft wieder, Anton Pustet, 
Salzburg-Leipzig, pp. 208; Walter Nippold, Rassen- und Kult- 
urgeschichte der Negrito-Voelker Suedost-Asiens, Jordan & 
Gramberg, Leipzig, pp. 436. Father Schebesta here gives us 
important information, some of it mildly revolutionary, on the 
African pygmies, from his 1934-1935 expedition to the Ituri. 
Nippold has gathered, summarized, and critically interpreted 
practically everything known on the history, somatology, dis- 
tribution, and culture of the Andaman Islanders, the Semang, 
and the Aetas. He has done for them what was done for the 
pygmies and Bushmen of Africa in an earlier work of the same 
series (Studien zur Voelkerkunde), W. Immenroth, Kultur und 
Umwelt der Kleinwuechsigen in Afrika, Verlag d. Werkgemein- 
schaft, Leipzig, 1933, pp. 380. 

Joyce O. Hertzler, The Social Thought of the Ancient Civili- 
zations, MeGraw-Hill, New York-London, pp. 409, quotes ver- 
batim and extensively from the original documents of the 
Egyptians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Hittites, Persians, early 
Hindus, ancient Chinese, and Hebrews. Herrlee Glessner Creel, 
The Birth of China, Jonathan Cape, London, pp. 396, is an 
authoritative reconstruction of the early Chinese culture of the 
Shang and Chou periods,—the beginnings of Chinese civiliza- 
tion in the second arid first millenia B. C. 

Two new American serial publications were inaugurated in 
1936: the Yale University Publications in Anthropology, Yale 
Univ. Press, New Haven; Anthropological Series of the Boston 
College Graduate School, Boston College Press, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass. Three volumes of the Yale series appeared in 1936, con- 
taining 14 contributions by various Yale men, the fourteenth 
being Cornelius Osgood’s invaluable monograph, ‘‘ Contribu- 
tions to the Ethnography of the Kutchin’’. The four 1936 
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numbers of the Boston College series are critical studies, based 
on published and manuscript material, by Rev. J. J. Williams, 
S.J., of aboriginal theism of the Gold Coast, Dahomey, Nigeria, 
and French West Africa respectively. 

A concluding word, on Snow People, by Taeki Odulok (tr. by 
J. Cleugh), Methuen, London, 1934, pp. 152. The author is a 
Yukaghir who came to Leningrad during the revolution. He de- 
seribes the daily life of the Chukchee of extreme northeastern 
Asia as he saw it and lived it with them. This booklet is a 
fascinating close-up of life on the Siberian tundra. It was pub- 
lished in 1934, but the present reviewer only recently discovered 
it and wishes to share his discovery with readers who enjoy an 
evening of absorbing reading. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONFERENCE 


HE Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Catholic Anthropologi- 

cal Conference was held on Tuesday, April 14, 1936, ‘at 

Fordham University, New York City. In the absence of the 

President and Vice-President, the morning and afternoon sessions 
were presided over by the Rev. Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. 

The topic of the day’s symposium was ‘‘Primitive Moral 
Culture’. The following papers were read and discussed at 
length: Rev. Joseph F. MacDonnell, S.J., ‘‘The Philosophy of 
the Natural Moral Law’’; Rev. George Q. Friel, 0.P., ‘‘Sanctions 
in Primitive Moral Culture’’; Dr. Hermann von Walde-Waldegg, 
‘‘The Moral Culture of the Indians of the Llanos of Casanare 
and San Martin (Colombia)’’; Rev. John M. Cooper, ‘‘Codes 
and Sense of Obligation in Primitive Moral Culture’’. The 
symposium represented an endeavor to approach the problem 
of primitive moral culture from two standpoints, the philosophi- 
cal and the ethnological. The general feeling among the sixty 
members and non-members who attended the sessions was that 
this experiment in crossing of disciplines was well worth while 
and should be further tried out next year. A great many of 
those in attendance were from the philosophical and social science 
staffs of colleges and universities in the vicinity of New York. 

The Secretary-Treasurer reported the receipt during the year 
of a grant of $200.00 from the Charles C. and Grace E. Lastner 
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Fund. The Conference can clearly see its way ahead for the 
continued issuance of PrimitivE Man. ‘To what extent. we can 
continue the issuance of the Publications will depend on avail- 
able funds, which funds at present fall considerably short of 
being sufficient. During the year one monograph has been issued 
as v.3, no.2, of the Publications of the Catholic Anthropological 
Conference: ‘‘The Isneg Life Cycle, 1. Birth, Education, and 
Daily Routine,’’ by Rev. Morice Vanoverbergh, C.I.C.M. In the 
issuance of PrimitivE MAN we are now up to date. 

At the afternoon business session the following officers were 
elected: Honorary President, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph M. Corrigan, . 
D.D., LL.D., Litt.D.; President, Rev. Leopold H. Tibesar, M.M.; 
Vice-President, Rev. Francis P. LeBuffe, 8.J.; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Rev. John M. Cooper ; Executive Board: Rev. Berard Haile, 
O.F.M., Dr. Anna Dengel, Rev. Morice Vanoverbergh, C.1.C.M., 
to 1937; Sister Rose de Lima, Rev. J. J. Williams, 8.J., Brother 
Gerald Schnepp, to 1938; Rev. Joseph Meier, M.S.C., Rev. 
Raymond Murray, C.8.C., Rev. J. B. Tennelly, 8.8., to 1939; 
Assistant Editor, Miss Regina Flannery. 

An invitation was received from the Very Rev. Louis J. 
Gallagher, 8.J., President of Boston College, to meet there in 
1937. It was voted to accept his very kind and hospitable invita- 
tion and to meet at Boston College on Tuesday of Easter week, 
March 30, 1937. The following topic for the symposium to be 
presented at the 1937 meeting was proposed: ‘‘The Idea of God 
among Primitive Peoples’’. 
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CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS 


HE following corrections and additions should be made to 
the article ‘‘Munduruct Moieties’’, by Father Albert 
Kruse, O.F.M., in Primitive Man, Oct., 1934, 8: 51-57: 


p. 53, line 9: Itawa’t instead of It@wa’t 
line 13: Matanawi’ instead of Matanawi’ 
line 15: Kaubé’k instead of Kaubék 
line 17: “The Munduruct say ” instead of “ The Dyurupéa say ” 
lines 17 and 20: Tapéat’’, iapia’ instead of Tapéat’n, tapiai’n 
p. 54, line 4: Parawat instead of Parowat 
line 6: “Cearenser,” Carawat, are the people of Ceara 
line 7: yudeu'nye instead of judeu’nye 
line 9: 1926 instead of 1826; Apiaca instead of Apaica 
p. 55, line 9: agi, ¢ pronounced as h (of “ Phonetic Transcription of 
Indian Languages,” Smithson. Misc. Coll., v. 66, no. 6, 
p. 14) 
. 56, line 14: i pakpéka’nye instead of i pappéka’nye 
. 57, last line: add: “Then the women grew sad, as they could no 
longer look upon the kaduke. They went sobbing into 
the Big House. And the men took possession, in their 
stead, of the Men’s House ”. 
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CATHOLIC ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 


AIMS: 
The advancement of anthropological and missionary science through 
promotion of : 


a. Anthropological research and publication by Catholic missionaries 
and other specialists, and of 


b. Ethnological training among candidates for mission work. 


MEMBERSHIP: 
Open to all, clergy and laity, Catholic and non-Catholic, interested 
in the aims of the Conference. 
Dues: Active members .......0.eseeeeeees --$ 5.00 a year 
Contributing members +. 10.00 a year 


Subscription to PRIMITIVE MAN: Yearly (2 double or four 
single numbers), $1.00; double numbers, 50 cents each; single 
numbers, 25 cents each. 

PUBLICATIONS: 
All classes of members receive: 
1. PUBLICATIONS OF THE CATHOLIC ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 
—the annual series of brochures and monographs; 
2. Primitive Man—published quarterly. 
Please address all applications for membership and other communi- 
cations to the Secretary-Treasurer, 
Rev. John M. Cooper 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., U. 8. A. 


Life members 100.00 


